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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE JUVENILE COURT 



HENRY W. THURSTON 
Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Chicago 



On July i, 1899, there went into effect in Illinois a so-called "Ju- 
venile-court law." This law marks a new epoch in the care of children 
in the United States. Previous to this some of the features of this law 
were in operation. For example, since the early seventies some forms 
of a probation system have been in operation in Massachusetts. In 
New York and Colorado children's cases were heard apart from the 
cases of adults. For centuries also, in Anglo-Saxon countries, dependent 
children had been dealt with by the state in the parental spirit. But 
never before had there been so complete a recognition of the fact that a 
delinquent as well as a dependent child should be treated, not as an 
adult, but as a child. Previous to this time children up to a certain age, 
say seven years, who committed an offense against society were not 
recognized by the law, while all children above this age were looked 
upon by the law as criminals, fully responsible for their own actions, 
to be dealt with by the same forms of law as all other criminals. In 
contrast, the spirit of all juvenile-court laws is shown by this state- 
ment from the Illinois law. 

This act shall be liberally construed to the end that its purpose may be car- 
ried out, to wit, that the care, custody, and discipline of a child shall approximate 
as nearly as may be that which should be given by its parents, and in all cases 
where it can properly be done, the child to be placed in an approved family home 
and become a member of the family by legal adoption or otherwise. 

The age during which this parental care was to be exercised by 
the state was fixed at sixteen years for boys and seventeen for girls. 

Since this first juvenile-court law was passed, Colorado has very 
much improved upon it, first by making the definition of delinquency 
more inclusive, and by making adults who contribute to the dependency 
or delinquency of a child responsible before the law. This provision was 
incorporated in the Illinois law of 1905, and the age limit was raised 
to seventeen years for boys and to eighteen for girls. Other states, 
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to the total number of twenty-two, have also adopted in some form a 
juvenile-court law. In England, Italy, Australia, Sweden, and other 
foreign countries the movement has likewise taken root. Recently 
Sweden has sent a national representative, who is now in the United 
States to study juvenile-court laws and procedure in all of our most 
progressive states. A similar study was made by an agent of the Cen- 
tral Howard Association in Rome, which report was read in 1905 at the 
International Prison Conference at Budapest, Hungary. 

In 1905 the state of New York, by an act of the legislature, appointed 
a Probation Commission of the highest quality headed by Homer 
Folks, "to make careful inquiry into the operation of the probation 
system in the state of New York." This commission studied the pro- 
bation system, not only in all of the principal towns and cities of New 
York, but also in the cities of several other states, including Illinois, 
Colorado, and New Jersey. The findings of the Commission have 
been reported in an exhaustive pamphlet of ninety pages and a supple- 
mentary act of twenty-two pages, which they ask the people of the 
state of New York to enact into a law, the purpose of this law being to 
systematize and make effective the probation system of the juvenile 
court of the state of New York. Whether or not this act now becomes 
a law in the state of New York is not so important as the certainty that 
the report has set an authoritative standard by which to judge juvenile- 
court work, not only in New York, but in the whole country. 

This brief reference to the history of the movement suggests some- 
thing of the practical importance of the juvenile-court method of treat- 
ment of children, shown by the attention, legislative or otherwise, that 
is being given to it. 

From the social point of view it may likewise be said that this great 
movement is profoundly significant, because it is the most effective 
expression of the twentieth-century opinion that all children are en- 
titled to childhood. 

The people of the United States have long prided themselves upon 
their ability to discover and to develop their natural resources of every 
kind. Every element of soil, forest, mine, stream, and climate that 
can by any possibility contribute to the wealth and welfare of America 
has eagerly been sought out and exploited. Even the so-called by- 
products in extractive and manufacturing industries are being very 
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carefully re-examined in the light of the most modern scientific informa- 
tion. In many cases these by-products are being made to contribute 
more largely to the wealth of society than the original product with 
which they were connected. 

In a similar way the people of the United States have long prided 
themselves upon their public-school system, and their free religious, 
political, and social institutions ; and we have supposed that the natural 
resources of our children were by these means being fully discovered 
and developed toward full-rounded manhood and womanhood for 
every child. 

At last, however, we are coming to see that too often the institutions 
such as the home, school, church, and municipality, either are failing 
to do their particular parts toward developing the sacred resources of 
childhood committed to their care, or are so failing to co-operate with 
each other in the care of thousands of particular children that these 
unfortunates fall between their separate jurisdictions, and thus lose 
those opportunities of development that belong to childhood. In short, it 
is day by day becoming clearer to all who are endowed with clear social 
vision that, somehow or other, as a by-product of our civilization 
children are in an appalling number of cases in danger of being thrown 
upon the scrap-heap and among the waste products of our daily life. 
For example, in the city of Chicago alone, in the year 1905, 4,088 of 
such a class were brought, for the first time, before the judge of the 
juvenile court. We are all familiar with the public-school building in 
which there may be twenty teachers and fifty children to a teacher. 
Such a school building contains one thousand children; and who of us 
has not seen, at the close of a school session, this army of youngsters 
pour out of every door, sometimes windows, of the public-school build- 
ing ? Multiply this little army by four, and you get some faint concep- 
tion of the number of children who, with their fathers and mothers and 
friends and probation officers have filed in mournful and ceaseless 
precession before the judge of the juvenile court of Chicago during the 
one year, 1905. And this sort of thing is not peculiar to Chicago. In 
every town and city, where the juvenile-court machinery is set up and 
an effort toward saving all children has been made in earnest, whether 
the city be as large as Chicago or New York or only a town of from five 
to ten and twenty-five thousand people, the magnitude of the task 
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undertaken, both as to the number of the children and the variety and 
quality of their distress, is a revelation to those connected with the 
juvenile court. 

In view of this wholesale attempt to deal with all neglected and 
delinquent children in the proper parental spirit, it may be asked: 
On what does the juvenile-court work depend for success ? The judge 
of the juvenile court has only one question to ask: "What, in view of 
all the circumstances, is best for this child ?" When this question is 
asked, as it is being asked in all the juvenile courts of the country, there 
are three principal answers : 

I. The child may be put under institutional care. 

II. He may be put under probation. 

III. Work of a preventive sort can be done upon the environ- 
ment of the child. 

A brief discussion of each of these forms of effort follows: 

I. INSTITUTIONAL CARE 

To one who sees only dependent and delinquent children, unworthy 
parents, and the pathos of family separation, a session of the juvenile 
court seems a continual tragedy But to him who likewise sees the 
institutions and agencies through which the parental love of society 
stretches out the helping hand to every kind of juvenile misfortune 
and mistake, the juvenile court seems to be in a truer sense an open 
door of hope. 

Only those children are sent to institutions who, in the opinion of 
the judge, are so neglected in their hemes, or so wayward in their own 
tendencies, that their welfare demands that they be taken out of their 
evil surroundings. But the same spirit that is back of the juvenile-court 
movement itself is likewise leading those in charge of the juvenile insti- 
tutions to see more and more clearly that this cannot be a permanent 
arrangement for the dependent or delinquent child. Varied and 
humane as our institutions for children may become, the institution 
must be looked upon as only a temporary home for most children. 
The aim .must ever be to use the institution as a temporary abiding- 
place and place of training for a child, until he can be removed to his 
own home, or until he can be passed on through the institution into a 
foster-home. We shall never be able to get on without institutions for 
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the care of children, but the parental spirit that animated the juvenile- 
court movement will, on the other hand, never permit society to rest 
content while dependent or delinquent children are, as a rule, cared for 
only in institutions. Furthermore, our institutions themselves must 
increase in variety and individual adaptation to the educational needs 
of all kinds of children, in order that, while under institutional care, 
children may not be treated en masse, but as individuals. Our insti- 
tutions must provide for every kind of childhood need, instead of doing 
as many of our institutions for delinquent boys and girls are now doing 
— herding together in one great building children of ages varying from 
eight to seventeen and eighteen, and varying in forms of delinquency 
from mere mischief to the worst forms of immorality and social crime. 
" The social significance of the juvenile court " demands some such 
changes as have been indicated in the institutions to which the judge of 
the juvenile court commits children. 

H. PROBATION SYSTEM 

The child who is not sent to any institution may be sent back to his 
home, or to the home of some relative or friend, and put "under pro- 
bation" to a probation officer. Each of these children needs some 
human influence that never before came into his life, if he or she is to 
grow into a good citizen instead of a bad one. The life of each such 
child is in some sort of a tangle. It is the delicate task of the probation 
officer to become such a friend of the child that he is able to see the 
causes of the tangle. Then the probation officer must, in person or 
with the aid of others, strive to remove these causes of evil and misfor- 
tune, and surround him with helpful people and uplifting conditions. 
In some cases, if the child is to be saved to his better self, this watchful 
care must be kept up for years. 

A second kind of work, no less delicate, is expected of the probation 
officer. In a large percentage of cases of children taken from parents 
and guardians, application is later made to the court to restore the 
children to their homes. If parents have been drunken, or in such 
poverty or vice that the children have been taken away, the probation 
officer must now report to the court if the conditions are so much better 
that the child can have a fair chance for a healthy and right life in the 
home again. In this way, for the sake of the children, many men and 
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women of doubtful lives are practically in the care of probation officers. 
Hundreds of cases of complaint about delinquent or dependent chil- 
dren come into the office of the chief probation officer every year. Each 
is referred to the officer in the district for investigation and report. 
Many more such cases come directly to the attention of the officers in 
their own districts. The more efficient the officer, the greater the per- 
centage of such cases, which are settled in the best interests of the 
child, without bringing them into the juvenile court. 

From this brief statement of the work of a probation officer it may 
be inferred that only the highest type of man and woman can make an 
ideal officer. Among other characteristics that should be thought of 
as essential in such officers are: good health; sound common-sense; 
love for children; sufficient education for accuracy and rapidity in 
making out papers and reports; such an ideal of the importance of the 
work that conscience will not permit him to neglect anything within 
his power for the good of the child ; and such a broad-gauge view of 
social classes, nationalities, politics, religion, etc., that he can get into 
sympathy and harmonious working relations with every person and 
institution in his district that can possibly be of service in upbuilding 
the life of any child. 

The number of probationary cases that a probation officer can 
properly attend to is, in my judgment, not over seventy-five. The 
actual number is often twice seventy-five. In harmony with the par- 
ents, the school, and the rabbi, minister, or priest of the special parish 
in which each child belongs, there should therefore be a group of the 
best men and women upon whom the probation officer could call for 
special help in the form of employment, material aid, or personal friend- 
ship for the children under probation. These volunteer helpers should 
at all times work under the legal probation officer and in no case enter 
a family as a dictator, a meddler, or for curiosity. Unless they can 
bring some new help into the life cf a child, with such delicate tact that 
he and his guardian do not resent it, they will not succeed. 

In Indianapolis, Ind., the probation work of the juvenile court is 
carried on more largely by the leading men and women of the city, 
under the direction of the chief probation officer, than in any other city 
in the United States. In Chicago a similar movement is on foot, but in 
this latter city the volunteer workers are being gathered around the paid 
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district officers. In one of these districts there are one hundred such 
volunteer workers, fairly well organized, and doing persistent and 
effective work. In other districts the number of these workers varies 
from none to about twenty-five. It is not believed, however, that this 
movement will supplant the work of the regular paid officer, but rather 
supplement it. 

From the point of view of the paid probation officer, this volunteer 
movement is not unlike the problem of the mother with several grow- 
ing daughters, who finds that to teach her daughters to bake, make 
garments, and keep house is for the time more of a task than to do these 
things herself. The educational effect upon the daughters and upon 
the volunteer worker, however, should ultimately result in relieving the 
mother and the paid probation officer. It is probable that the direct 
educational effect upon society of the volunteer movement will be more 
valuable to the juvenile court than the immediate helpfulness in caring 
for the wards of the court. Children can be helped only by helpful 
people; and the more helpful people that can be wisely enlisted in the 
care of needy children, the better. 

III. SUPPLEMENTARY AND PREVENTIVE WORK 

Closely associated with the work of the probation officers of the 
juvenile court are many other agencies with which the court is closely 
related. For example, truancy, dependency, and delinquency of chil- 
dren are closely related. The compulsory department of the board of 
education looks after truancy, and the probation officers have juris- 
diction over dependents and delinquents. Sometimes a child may be a 
truant, dependent, and delinquent at the same time. For the sake of 
the child, the closest co-operation is necessary. Often the teacher is 
the strongest ally of the probation officer. Unless each can work in 
such a way as to strengthen the influence of the other, the child suffers. 

The factory inspectors also run across many cases of dependent and 
delinquent children, which they report to the juvenile court. Proba- 
tion officers likewise find many conditions for which they invoke the aid 
of the factory inspector. 

In a similar way there should be close co-operation between the 
various charitable organizations, both public and private, and the 
probation officers of the juvenile court. A family is often brought into 
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a juvenile court where one or both parents will not care for the children. 
In such a case the promise of the judge of the juvenile court to take 
their children away unless they do better, and an order putting the 
children under the care of a probation officer, frequently prove effica- 
cious. The danger is that the probation officer will become so over- 
loaded with dependent cases that he cannot properly look after delin- 
quent children. There is, therefore, the greatest need of such co-op- 
eration between the juvenile-court work and charity work as shall 
strengthen both. 

All these forms of social service are needed to supplement the proba- 
tion work of the juvenile court. One who has worked for even a little 
time in the juvenile court becomes more and more strengthened in the 
opinion that, while institutional care of children must always be kept 
up, and while the probationary care of children with all the supple- 
mentary forms of service must be developed to the highest degree of 
efficiency, after all, both forms of care of children are to a very great 
degree only palliative and unsatisfactory. Such a worker feels more 
and more keenly the force of the biblical injunction, "These things 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the others undone. " In short 
the juvenile court is a challenge to existing institutions. 

Inquiry must ever be directed toward all forms of preventive and 
constructive work in behalf of the child, to the end that a smaller and 
smaller percentage of children shall become dependent and delinquent. 
During every court day the failure of every institution of society with 
reference to some particular child is revealed to the judge and probation 
officers of the juvenile court. It is, therefore, inevitable that the same 
social spirit which created the juvenile-court law and the probation 
system will not be satisfied with merely palliative measures. The 
mere act of massing juvenile misfortune and delinquency of a great 
city or town in one room is a great social object-lesson, and will of 
itself lead to the inquiry: " How can this be stopped ?" 

The phenomena of child misfortune are for the first time being 
brought, by the machinery of the juvenile court, forcibly to the atten- 
tion of all intelligent and philanthropic members of society. The next 
steps in the juvenile-court movement may, therefore, confidently be 
expected in the direction, not only cf perfecting the institutional and 
probationary care of children, but in preventive measures. Illustra- 
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tions of this are being manifested in several directions. For the 
last two or three years Judge Lindsey, of Denver, the high-priest 
of the juvenile-court movement, has been developing the "Juve- 
nile Improvement Association," which is devoted to the protection 
of the children of Denver against every destructive tendency, and 
toward furnishing to them the best possible positive means of devel- 
opment. 

During the month of April, 1906, there has also been organized in 
the city of Chicago a similar incorporated organization, known as the 
"Juvenile Protective League." Three of the objects of this league, as 
stated in its by-laws, are as follows : 

1.) To suppress and prevent conditions, and to prosecute persons, 
contributing to the dependency and delinquency of children. 

2.) To co-operate with the juvenile court, compulsory education 
department, state factory inspector, and all other child-helping agencies. 

3.) To promote the study of child-problems, and by systematic 
agitation, through the press and otherwise, to create a permanent public 
sentiment for the establishment of wholesome, uplifting agencies, such 
as parks, playgrounds, gymnasiums, free baths, vacation schools, 
communal social centers, and the like. 

The directors of this league have been chosen from the strongest 
and most efficient workers in behalf of childhood in the city of Chicago. 
Some of the concrete ways in which such movements will doubtless 
find expression are as follows : 

a) The concentration of the attention of all classes of social work- 
ers upon the improvement of the home in all possible ways. A fit 
home for every child is a social necessity. 

b) A re-examination of the function of the school, to the end that 
a smaller and smaller percentage of the children shall become truant 
and delinquent. Society cannot long tolerate the suspension of 
troublesome children from the public schools. 

c) A more careful study of the relation of the church to the prob- 
lems of childhood, especially as related to the Sunday school and other 
religious exercises of the church. 

d) A stimulation of the movement for an adequate play oppor- 
tunity for every child. 

e) A similar stimulus toward such municipal sanitation, inspec- 
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tion of food-supply, and control of diseases as will permit a normal 
percentage of children to survive. 

/) A more efficient charitable organization, especially in relation 
to the responsibility of adults for the dependency of children. 

g) Criticism and control of the industrial order, so far as it tends 
to destroy children. 

h) A frank and full discussion of the sex question as related to 
birth and education of children. 

In short, the chief social significance of the juvenile-court movement 
in connection with the child-labor movement and the compulsory- 
education movement, is to be found in the inevitable educational effect 
upon the intelligence and conscience of society. Because of the 
juvenile court we shall the sooner become convinced that the proper 
genesis and education of children is the biggest job ahead. 



